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Female Education. 
pl le subject, some may think, for | 
nal. But there needs no great | 
) receive that the farmer is 
iarly. interested in this topic. 











The home ofevery householder should indeed be 
his little world of happiness ; but the farmer, 


ally cut: off from the society of the yded 
a: the social village, is most empha ally 
concerned to have his domestic. circle enlivened 
with the charm of an intelligent wife and educa- 
» ted daughters, “ey 
; But here, as With almagt ¢ ery thing else that 
is good, we are met ‘with prejudices deeply fixed: 
if the heart of unreflecting ignorance, and often, 
we regret to say, countenanced and encanigired 
nt essayist and the popular orator. 
a do ‘we hear'the séiitimest ex- 
‘pressed: @Where'is the use of, learningya young 
woman to thrumb a piano, oY paint a flower, or! 
jabber French,or talklee ecatc, sciences, 
hments do. ‘Bot fit her for 


ousekeepifig, but We 


Ww = cook a pudding, 
germent?. ? ssi in ‘aid 


pay ‘outa great ¢ de-! 


' tha 


—_— 


[J. F. SeAvtarcn.kprron 


Ss fo ‘our ir female hoarding chook and 
| some ill- -digested and muggestions of a 
pea of a school which, whi erpreted, sighi- 

ty oaly ahuge kitchen full. nale cooks, and 
la description of an ‘educate » whieh 
jmmedus merely an 2 4 
taste 


“ricultar al vanes 


| wife, and i beomaihes her binsaal to 

| tic concerns ; but finding her’ 
| ed with housekeeping, unable to: é. 
or wash, he forthwith took her back an 
hey, father that. “she was not 4B. r 


with ier, 

| commending fhe: young ‘farmer for his 
adds that such a wife is Indeed.a us 
of furniture, no better than a statue of the Ve 
de Medicis, not so much worth indeed 
wife would be, for stidiat Icast would se 

his bacen. 

Now, agide from the brutality of the Sentiment 
embédied in this anecdoteydt flies wide of the 
mark when brought forward as an illustration of 
the evils of our present systems of female educ 
tion, being indeed totally*irrelevant, as we shal f 
| presently show... Buf this may be taken asa fair 
sample of the siftgular want of reflection frequenit- 

evinced by those discussing this pabjecs, who 


e Ontreaders not to take the ee a9 
that-we undervalue those qualities 

in “woman h which fit her for the praciical dul 

2 | oF domestic cs or that.our beau adeaF of -a 

aviehter cbuld be xcept 


| 63 it the addition of th ost mast 





iwnifo ar chitifnl d 


‘. 











nich contribute so largely to the Cereature™ 
f this life. We know. too well the 
0. | housekeepiig to ung lue it one 
do insist that the ¢Oimplaints which 
are so frequently made of our existing systems of 
female education, evince butittle judgment, ree 
flection or commonsense. That there are gross 
errors in many cf these systems, and that they 
are more prevalent at some schogls than others, 
cannot be denied foramoment. But the general 
grievance complained of, that these schools leave 
our youthful fem “population unfitted for the 
actual duties devolving upon them in the domestic 
_ circle, we repeat, is totally misapplied when tlie 
fault‘is laid at the door of: these institutions. 
What do our Female Schools propose to téach? 
Not cooking, nor scouring, nor w ashing, nor 
Spinning, nor weaving, nor even the sublime 
mystery of mending breeches, (a most excellent 
Aecomplishment, by the by, which we, by no 
means, wish to disparage.) Not being pledged 
to any. such instruction as this, itis obvious to the 
Tost obtuse intellect and the plainest sense of 
justice, fat they are not responsible for the non- 
performanee ofthis task, On whom then does it 
fully and naturally devolve? Our reply 
uld be, upon the mother at home, who has the 
best opportunities, and ought to be the best qual- 
ified to:imbue-her daughters with right principles 
of thrift, economy, cleanliness, taste, energy and 
skill, in “guiding the house,”’ and superintending 
all-its important internabinterests. We believe 
that there can be no means employed so admira- 
bly adapted to the-end proposed, as thé judicious 
exertion ofthis maternal influence and instruction 
which have, in fact,’ hitherto proved amply effi- 
cient without any extraneous aid; as the house- 
keeping of our ‘people, to, say the least of it, is 
not one among our national faults. We would, 
therefore, respectfully suggestto those who com- 
plain, that all this is not taught at our fer 


and where they find an educated y 


male | | 
__schools, that they change their point De a 


do indeed-effect 
their unfaithfulness 
taste for fashionable y, 
all: the enjoymen 
But these are general 
ble-sehools Of -the elena luxw 
Which our friends, the croakers.. oresa 
abuse to their hearts’ content, an we a 
dially join them, 

But if it is the object a and the rest of the 
larger portion of these sehodls, (as the 
be a daubt-that it is) to elevate and rehn 
mental and moral nature of the pupils confidéd’to 
their training; to inspire them with more expand- 
ed and juster conceptions.of the’: e 
to octupy in life, and the duties invol 
ee in society; if it is important 


then should our femal 
as second in importan 
of the age, bulas exerti 
upon the-morals and ma G 
timately upon the national: 
mon country. 
It is scarcely nece 
dwell upon the im 
ternal influence 
now-fully appree 
subject, ‘and have bé 
alike we Po bec : 


ion, to» 
gs of early ma- 
for these are 


unfitted for the duties of sie thatjthey é: Pree: 


go with all speed, and talk it out with the old la- 
dies, where. the responsibility» ape cc ‘rests 


in all such cases. = 
But do our Female Schools, indeed ihe no- 


ghing for the numefous 











i the tides ofhuman 
And how 
achieved without 


affections of those 


: Si desirable: 
proper that females should know how to 
to the physieal ; wants of their families, 
much greater moment to be able to 

he wants, and shape the destinies of 

al mind. We profess to loathe the 

ae oriental’voluptuary, whe crowds 

h hundreds of beautiful slaves to 

st, oe or tyranny; and our 


ains up and devotes his 

§ Vassildge. But» how 
ristian fathet to rear up 

» become a mere conye- 
purely animal wants 

Id, in this Christian 

vill fail to detect any very 

: inciplé.in the two cases: 
I to be the compatiion of 


e is degraded from her}. 


post of honor and 


ceomplished by} 


the walls of a 
the wife and 
civilized and 

ind, from défeet of 
to the momentous 


it- | for these spoil the bedstead. 
~} while to resort to tomatoe vines; camphor aid 
g} other nostrums of like character, for they are 
generally inefficacious, and therefore useless ; but 








s heartily tejoice in the success of our 
is, anc mer ey will: 





Saccessional crops of Vegetables in 
.. the Garden. 
The labors of the gardener are little moré'than 
just palewss his first crops of summer vege- 
tables are planted. Peas, lettuce, radishés, beans, 


and other vegetables w hich are eaten while green 


and tender, should be planted every two weeks, 
‘in successional crops, while the season lasts. 
This will furnish abundant occupation in the 
garden throughout#the summer, and fresh sup¢ 
plies for the table until autumn frosts. 

Nothing is more common than complaints of 
the want of vegetables early in the spring. It 
would be reasonable to suppose that those who 
have been making these complaints this spring, 
have taken especial care to provide against the 
récurrence of the grievance another season, "by 
planting abundant crops of beets, parsnips, sal- 
safie, carrots, and particularly that most valuable 
of alf roots,the potatoe. This present month is the 
best time for planting potatoes for winter sup- 
plies; but the first mentioned vegetables should 
have been _put in the ground during the last 
month at least, if not’earlier. We would, how- 
ever, earnestly advise those who have permitted 
the right time to pass by without having planted 
a plentiful quantityof these very valuable erops, 
that they without delay put another and abundant 
crop in the ground, as they will, if takemeare of, 
still amply reward the labor of cultivation. . 





Te ‘destroy Bed-bugs, 
Do not use scalding water or even the steamyéy, 
Neither is it worth 


get a: little mercurial ointment, smear the hiding 
places of the bug on and about the bedstead, and 
this odidus nuisazice so * Ennoying to housekéep- 


+8 








Durham Bull. 

- Our enterprising townsman, Lawson @ifford,. 
Esq.; has. brought to our county.a fine looking 
animal, whose appearance ‘and pedigree (which 
has been exhibited to us) indicate good blood, 
the larger ratio. of which i is of. the Durham Short- 
Horn strain, so highly ‘and justly prized by the 
breeders of the day. . We hope our farmers will. 
avail themselves: of the opportunity to improve 
their breeds of néat cattle. 





Enquiry. 

Joel H. Berty, Esq., writes us as follows: *‘I 
expect to plant some Baden corn this year, forthe 
first time. I have understood that it produces 
more succouts than any other kind of corn, and 
that they ‘yield, in many instances, almost as 
much as the main stalk. . Will you, therefore, be 
pleased to inform me whether the succours should 
be pulled out or suffered to remain?” 

Gorn planted on thin soil should be suecoured ; 
on rich or highly manured lands it-should not.— 
The teason’6f this distinction is obvious. A poor 
soil has enough to do to perfect the ears on the 
main stalk, without the extrademand upon it for 
sustenance for the side shoots; while strong: or 
manared land may reasonably be taxéd higher 
and with better hopes of a fair return. Judge 
Buel, of the Albany Cultivator, who is considered 
high authority in such “matters, says he néver 
succours his:corn. - - 

The Baden corn:requirey a. rich soil and thor- 
ough tillage” for the full perfection of its many 
ears ; ner.is. there any magic in the name, or in 
the thing itself, that will. obviate the necessity of 
strict attention to these important particulars, 





To PREVENT SHEEP F “4 
AFTER BEING SHORN. 
posed to-cold winds 


oe after: 
shearing, which exposure frequently hurts:thém. 
Those farmers who spienec rh access tothe +0 should 





very large, may mix sa 
lore ny will in 
any mishap befalling the 
stript of its coat. 
Itis very common i 
July, for some kin 
Leicester breed, whic! 


oil, and salt, boil them togeth € cold 
put alittle of it om the part affected. Thiet app 
cation keeps off the flies and likewise. heals” 


sore. The salt,should he in a very sma 


ty, or powdered sulphur may be at nste d 
Of it.x-Exchange Paper. ee 





“Gap” in cHickens.—The Farmers”. Cabinet 
being a medium through which muchusefuh in- 
formation has been disgemMlated, Tam induced 
to send the following remedy for the “gap? ini 
chickens. -My little son jast spring wh 
the managemeat.of the uly and. was mich 
troubled by his young oh 
the above mentioned dis 
cevered the cause by diss 3 : 
ous long worms, about the fa common 
pin, were found in its wir : ‘ then took, 
a feather, and stripped’ ityiexcept.a small tuft om 
the end, dippedsit. in spirits = 
inserted it into the wind: 
chickens, turning it aroun pe or three 7 
before withdrawing it. Ttwas attended wi 
most complete sitecess, and appeared to give im-. 
mediate relief. In a few cases it arepe- . 
tition. The disease was ve soon, eradicated £ a 
from his flock, and he ards raised “more ¢* | 
than one hundred nd-f 
trance to the wind-pipe 
and ‘hear its root, and 
by holding the chicken 


sae ts 


» Brom 1 Verdnd ’ 
Messag.Eprrors—Just say to’the nun 
readers of the: Watchman, that a solutien of. ca 
and Water-is the best rem 
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nbach’s discovery 


is and-examination 
is analysis of tHe 
the root contain— 


fts'6f fibrous rnatter, 
3 of crystalizable sugar, 
{ mucilage. ‘ 


ainky 13.7 parts of dry .sub- 
f the sugar, mucilage, and 


jusmatter, 9 © ; 
“Wee eessinclse in. cold or. warm water almost 
inetemamemaale. ! 
age ds insoluble in water} When in a dry 
ad mixed with water, it-only swells toa sliiny 
matters 
The fibrous matter is insoluble, and has neither in 
the old nor new’ process any injurious influence. 
_ rom thisanalysis, we learnthat the mucilage is 
the only substance whiehcauses’all the difficulties of 
the extraction of sugar, The principal. process con- 
sists; then, in thé separation of the mucilage from the 
sugar. But is this mixture a work: of nature, or the 
result of-the manipulations? Or, does the cellular 
tissue, of which'the béet-root is formed, contain the 
sugar jn its pure state, separated from the mucilage? 
‘These-are. ions as ‘to they physiology of the 


beet, which were firstsugge@sied by Raspail, a French 
shemiet, (in his werk on the physiology of plants, 


Paris, 1837,) a Psolved. these important problems 
by the following micrggeopic experiments. 
When a thin slice of the red: ot ‘is brought 
the focus of a.microscope, it will be. observed 
that the textureofthe beet is formed of hexagonal cells, 
transparent, and of @ pape color; «these cells are 
crassed by white ones, four or five times longer than 
iS-4issue of white cells is crossed 
» again by opaque cylinders, of a gray color, 
‘through through which the spitals (elements genera- 
teurs) are pas maa 3 
“When adropof acid.(@eid \sulehurique albumia- 
€uz, hie adaie “aan of coloring. saccharine 
substance is put en thisthinslice, the colors 
change; ti Which wes purple turns yellowish, 
the jong cellsremain white, but the opaque cylinders 
become purple.” ; . 
From this it follows that the cells, naturally purple, 
enclogethe coloring matter and the tincilige, and the 
opading coinners she auger in’ its pure. Thus 
the mucilagednthebect-rooti 


“4 : 

, F a 4 9 D 
suthe Sagoe tod minal daring the maniod 
y caused alb 


we . <a 
en indefaction. 


not only the loss.of cor- 
‘fuel; and costly materi- 


Piroiky wih 


sof mucilage which | 
vantages, the low prices of 





es 
v9 


*| the'tesilts of scientific investigation, and the whole’ 
~ {process is re mple 


uced to'a simple operation, which gizes 
sight of aEnite refined sugar from. 


~ with water 
whic cilage begins 
to swell. The pure uncolored liquor obtained is evap- 


} orated, and the sirnp brought into. moulds to crystal- 


lize. 

‘Phese statements should be considered as a sufficient 
proof of the infallibility and practicability of the new 
improvement; aGd.the introduction and general adop- 
tion of it in this country would be ofthe highest im- 
portance to the welfare of its population. 

Some enterprising citizens of the United States sent 
agents to Prance toinvestigate the. manipulations. of 
this branch ofindastry; but the results have yet effect- 
ed very little, and the sagar produced from the beet in 
this country is of no great account, which arises prob- - 
ably from the want of skilful and intelligent operators 
in the former complicated manipulations. . But, at pres 
ent, in Europe, the manipulations “are reduced to a 
process much simpler than-brewing common table beer, 
which can be comprehended-and pérformed by every » 
person. The period is not distant, when farmers will 
produce their own‘sugar, orat least raise and dry the 
beet ready for the manufactarer. 

‘Fhe genezal argument‘against the introduction of 
this branch of industry, that labor is too high in the 
United States, is incorrect, when we consider the other 
great advantages which. the United States bave over 
every country on the globe in almost every business, 
and especially in this branchiofindustry > . “y 

Ist. ‘The United States possess a:climate which suits 
the beets better than any climate of Enrope, because 
the sum mers are excessively warm; ‘which incréases 
the saccharine property of the beet-root..; 

2d, Plenty of cheap and rich land, subject to bat a 
small tax. 

83d. Inexhanstible stores of fuel, from which the 
great nataral water ecoufses, rail roads and.-canale. 
branch, over the whole Union. : ’ ; 

4th. Well-construeted labor-saviag machines of alk 
kinds. s 

5th. An intelligent poptlation, «which, when oncet 
acquainted with this branch of indastry, will soon bring 
it to great perfection—a population understanding the 
use and management ef machinery; and famous for 
improvements and javentions. Whereas, in Europe, 
the land.is over-taxed, high:in.price, end therefore the 
interest upon it considerable; subject to ti¢hes and other . 
burdens, while the fuel is scatce and valuable, and its - 
transportation high ‘abd slow. The population are . 


entirely unacquainted with labor-saving machines,and 
jepossess.very little mechanical singenuity, while their 


enterprize is prohibited by the excise laws of thei. 
petty governmenis.- od 

It is ob¥ious that America overbalances with its ad- 

jor ia Europe ; and that 

herself with all the 


she is able, not only to” 
5, 


sugar wanted for home-consnmption, but also 
snpply other countries. . 
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The sugar now. produced 
only about fourand a half po 














of the: United States, or & 


ulation 


WENNESSEE FARMERS 
isiana, averages 

ad for the pop- 
: 0,000,000 
pounds annually, “which is but a sinall part of our con- 
sumption, as enormous sumsare yearly paid to foreign 4 





bd] 


ishin 
sonst 


the following plat 38, therefore, 


that this well knowa, 
plant corn especially: fe 
To make use of green corn: 
y, and to improve the beet in: 
















éeantries for sugar,.as the following table shows. WIZ: ath keep a manefustory ra operation all't @ year 
9 4 % ; f 9@22 round. i es Seamer apy EWA 
ee artes into the U. eon pie We khow that the béet requires a deep:soil, fe 
1334, do do 5 537,929 ciéntly provided “with decomposes Pe : 
1935, 40 oe, qenetek.. ee greei’manure they yipI 1 
1836, do 19,514,551 andthe operation is rendered move ¢ ficult; 
pian: the field properly for thebeet, it should be tv 


@ 
This sum will anfually 


improve. 


By the adoptisy ofthis pew branch of industry, the 







sums at present paid for ytect sugar, would be ha 
Riry; its agricuhure 


Ends of acres of exhanst- 


short timea clear gain tot 
would be improved, and tb 
ed and deteriorated land would be again taken 


improved. “To procure the necessary manure for this 
purpose, the {farmer would be obliged to inerease his 
livestock, which would find, during the winter season 
mantfacture. 
would inerease the consumption of sugat among the 
jess wealthy elass, and would make their eéndition of. 
life trore comfortable, and, of consequende, greatly ex: 


plenty of food in the residuum ofthe 


tend the population of the country. 


The tranwmacture of sugar is not confined to the beet | 


snd cave only. In Hungary, there are at 
manfactories Which make sugax fiom 


gn Communicator, 
lows * 


“A manufacinter 18 Hungary, for three. years past, 
for thea manufacture of sugat<— 
, and refined sugar, also sirwp frome } 
this manufactory, and found the refined sogar equal to: 
Phe raw sugar is crys- | 


hasused pumpkiis 
fe have seca raw 


the édlopial- in’every Tespect. 
talline, coarse-grained, light telotad, aad 
agreeable finelon-lise) 


¥ 


beet-sugar ; the sirupiis of @ blackish grees: color, 
flaver, but-issuilable for con- 
sumption. © The juice, obtained by pressure, yields, on 
ofsugar. Butthe water meion 
of the south of Hungary is stitk more productive than 
The sugar obtained from 
the pumpkin is always considerable, whether the frvit | 

lend. _Yhe manipula- 
tion ig said to be more simple tham the manafacture of 
asthe pulp.and 
three weeks without getting 


has also a melan-hi 
an average, six pert cent 
the pumpki of the north: 
hag been: raised on rich oF poor 
beet sugar, and requires less attention, 


the juice may stand: for 


sour, ot losing any quantity of sugar. "Fhe 


ring the process of evaporation, does. not rise in: the: 
Phe residuum 


ond:footk for eattle. One acre produces 659 
sumpkins. yield. sufficient 
of groutd.« Erom the remaining 
verge table oil ef sous 16*per cent. cap 


oMarquaent.” } 
yields just }. 
itis.qstgp- } 


boilers, aud is notso liable to be burat. 
is. Wry. 
ewt. of pumpkins 5. tsventy 
seed for one acre 
seed a 
be obta. 


Indian corn, at the period of tassetling, 


ee ee 


increase im proportion as 
the population augments and their comforts and means 


prusngeeins.— 
The following article, translated fromthe ‘FFanjeoveyy- p 
jor, 1837; gives the particulats as {ol- 


faver than. the common taw 
nnd | alteady tested. 


Jalfas much stigat as whe sugarcane; and 


up and 


It 


present, 





of more f 


4 


juice, du- 


red, (no inatter in what state the manure may bi a 


reem for the 
‘form the tassel, it should be cat off and the: 
tracted from it. ‘Fhe pumpkin has themall rhe 
ence of the sun to come te full matarity, t 


nsed, when ripe for sugar 
field would be in first-rate order for the beet, an 


following rotation of crops, VIZ= ' 


rage, twenty tons of ‘the 
this 


manufacturing @ 


Lany ollier invention 





‘plied,) ploughed: and planted in corn and pune 
and worked regularly as Tong as the pumpkins leave 
yee-hoe. When the corm “begiis to 






The following Feat 7 


Indian com aed pumpkins, with 
manure, 

Beets, 
Barley, 
Chover, 
Wheat. 4 
Ai acre of good cultivated: land yields, om am-are~ 
beel-root, Beets weve sold 
fal}, near Bostow, for S& pet tos. 
One ton of beets yields, when treated after the new 
method, 180 lbs: ofgedite refined sugar. The evstof 
of beets mito sugar would-be, az. 
very high estrnate, 66. One hundred and eighty HOBe 
of efined beet sugar would cost @1f, or 6 1-10: cents” 
per pound, for which we pow pay, atthe lowest rate, 
£6 cants. 

Mr, Norbert Rilliex,of New Orleans, has recestly 
iavented an apparatus for reducing rine Hiquids: 
which hag been patented im the Wivited | and is 


Qe sar : 


This apparatus “surpasses Hovward's'and*Roth’s, or 
on ofthis description, wot only’io sim= 
plicity and cheapness, but also in the arrangement of 
the boiling of sugar, according with the laws ofsctence 
and économy: . 

The liquer is tadueed by two. vertical Jeglinders;. 
heated by steam, over which the sytup: 1s stribated 
in small quantities, “One of the cylinders operates: 
under a vacuum, and entirely evaporaves the Co 
liquor by a low degree of heat, to hinder the fo 
of molasses-—an improvement,of the highest 
tance, whieh, till now, has.néver been | col 
The sytup car. be Feduced. to-any degtee 
chatometer desired, whith is perform 
. ingenious and simple contrivance of a 
mageter.. This apparatus will greath 
-manufacture-of sugag, sin te 
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TENNESSEE FARMER, 
an 1 eys-|o plant oat enongh for ata Gprehiard altet the: si. 
the 


joleon’s continental sis- 
extfaction of sugar from the 
e"surest guaranty of its sla- 


ustry, therefore Which. 

of the age, regarded 

nd the source of wealth 

at-be considered. a miner of 

this great and grow- 

repul yose duty and prmleee is to Weick 
intetést ahd welfare of its citizens—a govern- 

ing to NO.conquest; yet whose enviable dis- 


amof liberty. 

ion imparted in the preceding pages, 
collected-as it is from the most authentic sources, it is 
hoped will‘be'regarded as-of the highest importance 
to any and every government, charged with the duty 
of stig the great interests of a nation. 

Having traced the history and the progress of the 
manufacture of the beet-sugar; from its first discovery 
in Europe to the prescat time, through all its varied 
experiments and deereasing expenses, until no_longer 
requiring-thebounty ‘of government, but yielding a 
revenue, the only remaining inquiry is, how shall the 
American people avail themselves of the important 
advantages of this new source’of national wealth and 
indastry ? A 

To acquire a correctand minute knowledge of this 
new branch 6findustry, (now practically unknown in 
this couatry), it is necessary to visit Hungary, Ger- 
many, France and England, in order to examine all 
the recent andimportant discoveries and impravements 
relating to the manufacture of beet sugar. To accom- 
plish this object, it would require the following quali- 
figations: —~ ‘ he 

1. varie, knowledge of the-old method of ex- 


Weting suger tom the beet, and every apparatus hith- 
o-used. 


‘2. A thorough knowiedge of agriculture, in order 
to asceftain the precise cost of the production of the 
raw material, the influence which it has-on the different 
systems of agriculture; and the economy in regard to 


Piecin, and physics. 
4. A-knowledge of the 'anguages of the different 


coyntries to be. visited, and a thorough aequaintan-e } 


with technical and vulgar terms in mechanics and ag- 
riculture, as well as the padois of the countries. 

5. A knowledge of mechanics and the art of draw 
ing, in order to be able to delineate any apparatus at 
first sight, and ata giance, as manufacturérs .are not 
alte willing to*have their apparatus examined mi- 
nutely. © see 4 “oes 
eet - Ciarirs Lewts Fieiscumann, 
Graduatcof the Royal Agricultural Institute of Bavaria. 





oP aes aE : “ : 
»~ go FRUIT TREES. St 
f raising fruit trees by 
desideratam in the art of obtaining 
has. manyadvantages over grafting, 
expe and requires'ny soc 
requi- 3 


lanting 


| ground, the buds 


‘completely 





Fient 


71 


ons ate obtained. 
isas follows: Ta 
any-time alter the 
begin to grow cotisiderab 
shoot in melted. 


meth 


method of preparing theplant 
scion. 


for grafting, t 
and until the bads 
ably, and dip each end of the 
Vae or tallow, and bury it in the 

| uppermost,” while they lies ina 
horizontal position, and at the depth of two or three 
inches. are informed that trees obtained in this 
way Will bear in three or four years from the time of 
planting. We have-no doubt of the practicability of 
this method of raising fruit. A gentleman in this vi- 
cinity the. last season, planted about tventy scions of 
different kinds of pears, which appear to flourish.— 
Thecomposition he. used was melted shoemaker’s 
wax.—N, Y. Cultivator. 
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USEFUL INSTRUCTIONS, 
REGARDING THE MILKING OF Cows. 

The-operation of milking is performed differently 
in various parts of the country. In some,.the dairy 
maid dips ker hand into a little milk, and by succes- 
sively stripping the teat between the finger and thumb, 
unloads the udder. ‘This plan, however, is attended 
with the disadvantages of irritating more o1 Jess the 
teat, and rendering it liable to cracks and chaps, which 
are followed by inflammation. extending to the rest of 
the quarter. ‘This accounts for the disease occurring 
more frequently among.the.cows under the-charge of 
one milker than it does in those whieh are under the 
charge of another ; and, this. practice is more’ commen 
in some parts of the country than in others, it also ac- 
counts for the disease being more common inthese 
parts... This plan of milking, where. the irritation is 
not snfficient to'exéite the extent of inflammation..to. 
which I have alluded, frequently produces*a horny 
thickening of the teat,.a consequence of the cracksand 
chaps, which renders-it-more difficult to milk than 
wiien in its natural state;-and at the same time predis- 
posed to inflammation, when any case occurs to sebit 
up. These effects may: be, and are almost entirely 
avoided, by the more scientific: plan.of milking, adopt- 
ed in other patts of the country, where, instead of 
drawing down or stripping the teat, between the thawb 
and fingers, the daity maid follows. more closely’ the 
principles which “instin¢t has taught the-calf. (The 





‘calf jerks his nose into the udder and-forces down the 


milk.) She first takes a slight’hold of the teat with 
her hand, by‘whieb she merely encircles r, then lifts 
her hand ap, so as to press the body of she udder up- 
wards, by which the milk-eseapes into the teat, or. if 
(asis the case when some hours have elapsed between 
milking times) the teat is-full, she grasps the teat close 
to ils origin with her thumb and fore-finger, so as to 
prevent the milk which is:in she teat from escaping 


Fupwards; then making the rest of the fingers to close 


from above duwntvards in succession, forces out, what 
milk may be contained iv the teat through the opening 
‘of it The hand isogain pressed up and closed as be- 
fore, and thts by xepeating this action, the,udder is 
completely ed; without that .coarse.tearing and 
tifyging of theseat, whichis so.apt to produce disease. 
ee ’ Quart, Jour. of Agaycnl tures 
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~~ From’the oe ie Cabinet. 


‘ MANURE 


What is the greatest ey { Manure to, be 
obtained from 

Mx. Exrrok—There ‘are in & iewtore, as per- 
haps In every sciénce, some rr he propositions, | 
caleulated in a particular manner to arrest atten- 
tion by their prominent importance. Such I hold 

that of the Subscriber, in your May number— 

What wiil an-acre of land produce?” and-also 
ine question which heads this article. 

Were it possible at once to afford a~complete 
and paipabie solution to those two ‘propositions, 
what mind can ‘calculate the'vast increase of trea- 

sures that would’ instantly» become-accessible to 
har manity? - As, then, we cannot inquire too 
strictly, or. know too much regarding them, I 
propose, after recapitulating a few of the princi- 
pal statements-of a @S Subseriber,” concerning the 
fatter question, to furnish my own experiments 
upon the former. 

He informs us that a single acre of land, «with 
chundant manuring end superior cultivation, was 
made to produce the sum of $348 40 per annum, 
for five successive years, besides’the vegetables 
used ina small family. He*further states, in 

substance, as--his“present conviction, that the 
quantity of seif-cultivated has.nothing to do with 
the secret of gathering moneyout of it; that “this 
altogether depends on a judicious, selection, of 
soil, on the faitlity of obtaining manure, and on 
the proper application of its food for plants,” &e. 
per 4 he found, by actuals experiment, made 
ona largé scales “that the-profit of capital laid 
out ia i: and produced an interest of only jive per 
cent. per anntm, the capitallaid out in manure 
upon the same land produced twenty per cent.” 

Now, my own experience, as I shall presently 

ho W, abundantly confirms the probable accuracy: 
of fall” these statements. Let us distinct]y under- 
standy t.\e2, thatat is not the great —s of 
land, pat the abundance of manure pie a little, 
that is alone ‘required t6 give svealth and indepen- 
dence ; that t; ‘© man who owns five’ or six seres, 
may (according. ‘to the above data,) with the aid 
* manure and go od management, draw $1,800 
from-them-each ye. ™> while he of a hundred 
acres may seareely o, ‘tain half cf it upon thecom- 


mon lan. - 3 
But where is the réquis te Manure to be obtain- 


ed that shallso suddenly :<2d-surely enrich the 
farmer? In reply to this 1 “yvill ‘simply give -my 
own experience, and by it ende vor td convince 
‘the reflecting farmer what amount ca ay and in fact 
has been made from. means incomp 
limited than is generally imagined poss\' ble. 
Previous to 1829, I had followed in ¥hiladel- 
phin a sedes itary occupation, whieh by exeeseiye 





a Tably more. t 
palaye of earth spout fie 
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ioticerto int, had-so ent 
that F-was” ed to seek in 


mean of health which’ In 
‘for in the city. _ Se F “bou; 


savings, a place of ten and a 
ved upon it the same fall of 1829. 

. Not being: ee I site 

man to plough | two and half acres, and sOw it ih 
rye. The cost of-seed and labor, it, putt a 
gathering and threshing the fee cee 
The crop yielded five and a bushels of very 
poor black rye, fit only for hayfeed—sayiat fortys Ye 
cents per bushel, (as good rye:was ‘then sellin 
at fifty and fifty-six cents per bushel) wasiwe 
$2 29, and the nett loss sustained wpon fairing 
the ground was $6 36. The season was mdder- 
ately good for grain, andthe twoanda half acres 
rather a favorable specimen of the rest of my land! 
I planted a potato patch the following. spring, 
(1830,) of about the fourth of an:aere, which 
manured i in the hills with one load of marl only, 
and thé crop yielded -but-three any a half bush~' 
els. 

Being a total stranger to the nature and char 
acter of soils, but having previously, from some 
cause, entertained the notion that land in general. 
produced about twenty-five bushels of wheat, or. 
forty bushels of corn ; or four or five loads:of hay. 
to the aére, the conviction. I had» now received: 
of the absolute worthlessness of my land,.fell 
upon me like the shock of » thunder-clap: Dis 
couraged by the greainess of:my disappointment; 
but not quite eonfounded, ¥ deterimined that m ane 
ache in ftture, should be every thing to me, a 

tand°in’ the stéad.of both land and crop. Being 
prestly improved i inhealth, by the change of site 
ation and exercise, plied my vocation with in- 
creased diligence for the maintainance of my fam- 
ily, and made it the amusemetit, ef my leisure. 
hours and leisure moments to-eollect from-every. 
corner arid pannel of fence, » every: thing that I 
imagined could furnish a vegetablenutriment, and- 
placed it in the cow yard, so combined -with the. 
litter as to be absorbed aad ‘retain everything of’ 
the putrescent character that might.be deposited. 
there. By such méans I have | gone on;*every 
year increasing the quantity of my nianure, toen 
extent that I believe astonished most of my neigh 
bors. ‘The following is a, skétch ofthe means ‘J 
possessed, and the'methods I took to ebteiibina- 
nure for the present year. 

Fcommenced last summerby cauleetiy it the the 
onter-part of my’hog pen every thing ¢ 
kind I could find aboutthe ae till 


ing the process t 
and a half feet deep. In the fe 


e 
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Mincipal part of the buck- 
interspersed with layers 
The 0 stalls. of 


the same, taking cafe to 


and refuse straw after 
is I poured weekly, 
‘Thad no.cattle in 
~ the, soap suds and 
ds that might be obtained, 
rs and_outsides, and under the 
s carefullyisatured. ey 
re as iy ‘cor was gathered in the fall, I 
cut the stubs clése to the ground, and wheeled 
them immediately, while yet heavy, into the barn- 
yard, where I packed them in every part of it, 
and also under the shed, being an area of ground 
about forty: feet by twenty, and.in a few days co- 
vered them also-with alayer of earth from a fence- 
row, ¢lose by, to the depth of about eight or ten 
inches. Upon this .earth I -foddered my three 
cattle during the winter, occasionally depositing 
more earth upon the litteryas fasi as it collected 
there. ‘ 

Your readers will readily judge that the object 
of all this: preparation was not so much fof the 
sake of saving the materials collected there, as to 
obtain a menstrum, or rather sponge, if 1 may so 
call. it, »ealculated to absorb and: retain all. the 
urine deposited in the yard ‘during the: winter.— 
The compost masses,’ however, or layers, thus 
collécted together, are‘not to be considered. as 
manure prepared for the soil, but only as materi- 
“y that require to be thoroughly mized in order to 
reduce them to a State fitten for a rapid and ¢om- 
plete incorporation with the soil. Accordingly, 
with this yiew, I commenced late in April the 
operation of turning it, which, from.its having 
become: elosely-packed: to:the depth of twenty 
inchesy:withthe stalks: at the bottom, could only 
be done with the aideof the grubbing hoe, turn- 
ing it instripsabouta foot wide, reaching across 
the yard, and throwing the loosened manure back 
a sufficient space to allow 2 trench between, wide 
enough to work in. After removing the whole 
cover from the stalks, a strip, as before mentioned, 
they were’easily grubbed up, by, first cutting them 
through a}i alongthe solid edge ofthe strip. with, 
the hoe, it being made pretty sharp for the pur- 

ose. In addition to.this. a manure, I 





% aye, also emptied-the..contents of my hog pen 


and stables, extending the. pile. several feet, and 

ing : ground when first loosened, more 
ynd’a half feet deep. Of this manure I 
ixteen’ loads this spring, for truck and 











Jess than sixty loads, 
are, I intend to use for 
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In-this manner, from only three head of eattle, 
and the fattening, of four hops, I have made from 
seventy to eighty two=h loads of manure, the 
highly peers of which are ebundant- 
ly attested by my owtrformer expericnce. I will 
not say that itis stronger than the best barn-yard 
manure, bat from its closer affinity to the na- 
ture-of the soil, and greater facility fer being 
rapidly combined and incorporated, wiikcut less 
by evaporation, Ihave no doubt it will be fre- 
quently found, upon trial, more effective and more 
durable. 

In the process of turning manures, thus prepa- 
red, I hold it of the highest importance to mix 
well the earthy and vegetable parts together.— 
Few are perhaps aware how rapidly the earth - fa- 
cilitates vegetable decomposition, and towwhat a 
surprising degree t absorbs the excess of fertiliz- 
ing effiuvia, which must otherwise be evaporated 
during the process of-deeomposition. ‘This cir- 
cumstance, I believe, taken im connexion with 
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the careful economising of alt animal excretions, * 


-onstitutes caiefly the great secret (I might, »per- 
haps, addycileged necromancy,) that has added, 
already.so much verdure to my previously exhaust- 
ed soil, and been’so profitable to me and-so sur- 
prising to my neighbors. 

No farther can imugine, that has not tried the 
experiment, what a prodigious quantity of rich 
vegetable and fibrous’earth.may. be coilected from 
corners and by-places which lie. out of the way 
of cultivation, and which from ‘their retired/posi- 
tion, have perhaps, never so much as. attracted 
his notice. ~All such refuse trash and fibrous 
earths and weeds, by being conveyed to his barn- 
yard, at intervals, during the fall and winter, 
and judiciously combined with its contents, will 
be converted into a rich, fertilizing and durable 
matter, merely by absorbing and. retaining that 
excess of putresvent fluids and effluvia which 
is otherwise lost by pation see evaporation*.. 
that is, by soaking away and drying up. 

iY g ¥ ying Ry. _ 
Pittsiown, Salem co,; N. J., May 20th, 1838. 





_ “Will you let me have a few articles out of 
your store on credit?” asked a new customer ofa, 
Quaker merchant. 

‘¢Well—F don’t exactly know; when thee 
re-sets. thy fence in the spring,—does thee 
set it inside or outside of where it stood be- 





fore??? 


“Why, I set it outside, and clean up the row 


where it stood.” of 
" «Does thee?—well, thee shall have credit in my 


store for any thing thee wants!” 
Greensborough Patriot, 
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From the Cillivator. 


GREENE COUNTY Wa. 17th Dec. 1838. 
To get rich is to enrichen ‘ny land. ‘ 


The above, Mr. Buel, is my Motto: Instill this inthe 
minds of the farmers, and the work is halfdone. “And 
to the present period my, motto is pretty well de- 
veloped. Nine years ago, I came in possession of my 
farm by purchase, which is situated at the base of the 
Blue Ridge. The ther state of it was most chilling, 
but the situation much to my. taste; the place, for then 
it could not be called a furm; no way the eye could be 
turned, but presented galls, gullies, broomscdge, bri- 
ers, bushes, and some forty acres of wet land. The 
latter first engaged my attention. Within the first two 
years Lexpended $400 in dithing, and about-the same 
amouat siice, which has fully come up to my expec- 
tations—having put'the land in a high state of produc- 
tion. Secret ditches f mostly use in draining, leaving 
no more open than necessary, Which is governed. by 
the Jength of the ditch, and the quantity of water to be 
conveyed; if too long - and they snouid get ckoaked 
about the source, the work will be alltodo ‘over—-but 
this {have never had to do yet.” At all timesa secret 
should convey the water, for when all of the chinks of 
the ditch becames full, the water will spout-tothe sar- 
face, and drown the crop, which sometimes;happer in: 
long wet spells. My mode ofsecrectditching, is with: 
rock, All other ways, such as avith poles, brush, &e. 
are ineflectual or but tensporaty, but 1 have-not. .yet 
done draining; the want of means ‘only has retarded 
this improvement as well as“ others on my .farm.— 
Within the first four or five years of-my maiden farm- 
ing, the expense considerably exceeded the income so 
much so, that about the end of that period I had sunk 
about $1200, more than half of the prime cost of my 
farm, which is 400 acres.. At this time I was much 
dejected —I endeavored to make %ale, but no body 
was willing to add the improvements to the fitst: cost, 
and the consequence was of course no sale. By this 
movement not a link in the-chain’ was broke. I re- 
newed my efforts, and have the pleasure to say, the 
sunk fund is all discharged as well as some eight or 
ten hundred dollars worth of property acquired be- 
sides, ‘ 

No person that knew my farm at the time I pur- 
chased it, but will now agree it is worth four times as 
much asthe prime cost, and I think six times. The 
galls, gullies, briers, broomsedze, have all disappear- 
ed; also the rock taken off, and secret ditches. Nota 
spot, of 200 acres in cultivation, but what will produce 
a good cropofcorn or wheat, and a good portion that 
was literally exhausted, will produce a: good crop of 
tobacco ; but that plant I have not yet cultivated, but 
notwithstanding, Lam well satisfied I have increased 
my property much faster than the largest tobacco 
grower within my knowledge, in proportion to capital 
employed? The improve:nent of my farm. now, is 
much more rapid than a few years past, and under the 
same management, of course willannually increase,as 
well as the profits, This year it clears me about $700; 
from 3 hands;you no doubt from theabove,and self made 
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~ 4 farmerywall think itis comi 


[ will add, this farm was loc 
years ppevio this, there 
chimney I pulled down, the 


is“ 
Fits chimney an ai 
upon it; and this peg it! as trad: 
up by the second or third, settler, : 
of tbat.chimney suld it, it as: 
owners, andall have. 
and notwithstanding it h Ae 
not an individual as yet.has died the o 
With these few preliminaries T° stop : 
your decision. [fthey prove fit for°your ‘valuable’ 
paper, more anon—if not, I willn mixja goes 
quill with my ploughing, manuring and cloverthy, for 
upon these three things { rest my: life’ “Your ob’t ser’t,. - 
T.G. GARTH, 


[to 
cated such 
the owner of it. 
‘and’ ‘tefer °to. 


° 





From the Southern Cultivator. 
CORN-SUCKERS. 
Mr. Clayton:— ; 

My eye. has accidently fallen upon the following 
paragraph ofa letter from a Virginia farmer, pablish- 
ed inthe Farmers’ Register, which T would be glad 
you would place before your readers, ~ If cofrect, this 
statement isa valuableone. It opens up the (to me). 
ne3y_and labor-saving belief, that corn‘suckers, so far 
from beifig iniurious, are efficient auxiliaries in pra- 
ducing a good crop.of corn. Suckering “corn is'cer- 
‘tainly quite. a troublesome job—and if it isewhally 
useless, the sooner the fact is generally known, the: 
better. Experiment is the great mother of improve- 
ment. Let some of our careful farmers give this a 
fair trial by dividing a small field—suckering one 
half, and leaving the other half unsuckered,* and gee” 
what the difference in tke yieldis. by om 

“ “Charlotte, Fune 20; © 
“Whilst my pen’ is in’ hand, and® 
paper before me, I will give you a correct statement 
about the corn-suckers alluded to in‘a pubjication -of 
yours.some time last summer in the Register. -L 
counted 106 hills of corn which threw out 139 suck-” 
ers—92 of them bere good and measurable éars—47 
produced no ear, that is, no measurable ear. - Someof 
the hills produced three ‘suckers, aod each suckeria 
} good ear—others produced two. Sdmetimess each 
would be 9 good’ear—then ‘again ‘there would be no 
ear at all. I could not discover any injury sus- 
tained fromthe sucker whatever. Jt occasionally 
happened, that the main. stalk, throwing off two or 
three suckers, produced of itself two good ears; atthe . 
same time the suegers doing their part. - 
*-Yours, respectfully, » 
“fT E. WATKINS.” 

The Editor of the Farmer also'addss— 

“Mr. Watkins has’ practised this” plan» for several 
years, and entertains no question but that he profits by .. 
etting the suckers alone—and itis utlikely thay he 
or other judicious farmers ‘of his county, can. besfar 
mistaken in this general opinion.” : K 


* 4 * 


I should be glad to have the views: 
readers—practical farmers—on this sur 
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ty” in the*two boats, has re-awa- 


efertility of her soil. A recent 


n, 20. 
0 acres, 
buildingssupon it, $23,000. Another of 130 acres, 
brought $110 en acre.” 

"This county (Dutchess) ‘asonce much improver- 
ished by» the skimming process of farming. Like 
many parts of East Tennessee—large tracts of land 
were in cultivation, and annually ploughed without 
manuring, until the county was remarkable for its 
barrenness; and the timber, particularly, from the 
careless.habits of the farmers, was nearly destroyed. 
Fortunately a better system was itttroduced, by a few 
enlightened individuals. ‘The culture of clover and 
gtasses, as in Maryland, with theer6ot culture, manur- 
ing, draining, &c., with improved breeds of stock, 
particularly sheep, reclaimed the soil, anid the fartners 
cihiapawek by success, have carried their improve- 
ments to:an extent which has surprised themselves, 
and’madetiferr county one of the richest farming dis- 
tricts in thatend of the State. In Buel’s Cultivator of 
last year, it will-be. found, that the number of sheep 
in Dutchess county are but.a trifle short of 235,000. 
The greater part of the; wool is manufactured in the 
county. _ It is found that the sheep are not only profit- 
able it their increase, and annual fleece, but contri- 

bute to the fertility of the soil, keeping the farms free 

from briars, noxious weeds, &c. Notwithstanding 

that the average price of Jand is over $100 per acre, 

itis stillvising. We sec from these facts, what en- 
éonragement there is for the ipenple ghee Tennessee, 
{ to enter on this branch of industry. ~~ 

With the exception of coarse jeans, there is little or 
no cloth manufactured in this part of the country; and 
in a district like this,abounding with the finés: sheep 
pasture in the world, and water privileges fer manufac 
turing purposes,unsurpassed, what is to prevent our pop 
ulation from being entirely independent of northern 
: manufactures® ft her supplies, or even to furnish 
i other par:s of the country, not so highly favored with 
' the article of woolen.cloths, or at Teast the raw mia- 

terial? No country is better adapted to the growth 

of wool, than East Tennessee; or has greater natural 
advantages for- manufacturing it into cloth. Ifwodl of 
®good quality was grown by our farmers, it would be 
an encoutagement to. manufacturers to establish them- 
es here. It will be found on examination, that 
‘of woolen fabrics manufactured in Massa- 
wxceeds 14,000,000, of dollars annual- 
2 of all afticles to be over $91,000,000. 
e,.the soil is far superior to that of 
‘patural resources in all respects 
henever a communication is opeped with 
her means of getting her products to 
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oft is § ‘ion. of try may appear ‘surptising, as. 
well as interesting;—it is a8 follows—*The extra- 
of¢inary quantity.of farming produce brought down 


brought without scarcely any | 


feat, to enable her with 
» to compete with “her 
“producing many of those 





market, will be snfficiently 
her superior natural advat 
northern neigh in 
articles for whic 
supplies upon the We think that the interests 
East Tennessee are deeply involved in promoting as 
staples, the @row:h ofthe two articles of wool and silk, 
Vad aeorably sitnated as she is, we think that publi 
sentiment should become awakened to the importance 
ofthese subjects. We shall as we have time, revert 
to these matters again. 









‘ From. the American Farmer. 
TRANSPLANTING CEDARS, . 
Huntsvine, Ala, July 12, £822, 
John Skinner, Esq. : ; 

Sir—I observed in-your last No. ioformation 
is requested as to the proper season for rémoving ce- 
dars, hollys, &c. Having but litle experience on this 
subject, I can only state the fact, that in February last 
I transplanted six cedars, about 18inches high, allof 
which took root and ate now ina thriving éondition ; 
the seasor. was very wet/and wafavoravie for wans- 
planting generally; atthe same time I_ removed from 
the mountains-to my-yard, the tulip poplar, (Lirioden- 
drum tulipa,). mulberry and locust, which. have all 
succeeded-well,,. But, although [ have been success- 
ful. with my-cedars,a~plenter.a short distance from 
town, informs me thathe*made the experimentalmost 
every month in year, without succeeding, until at the 


gust, in which case every tree took root, and" 


seen, 


tiful cedars 1 have ever se 
SAMUEL HAZARD, 





LIME YOUR ORCHARD. 


The effect of lime on orchards and on grounds in 


eficial; it improves their heahh and promotes ‘their 
growth, and is said to improve the quality of the fruit 


ty, and improved in quality by the application, and it 
is doubtless. an important agent in destroying *the 
grubsand worms which are so destructive to fruit 
trees by the wounds which-they inflict, as well on the 
tender, absorbent fibres of the roots, as on the branches 
and trunk. 

The good effects of lime on apple and peach trees 
is perceptible in a short time, and it is believed equal 
benefit will be derived from its application, by all oth- 
er kinds of-fruit. : 

Let.ustry it without delay, for it is universally 
known that good fruit is never pfoduced by an un- 
healthy tree.—Farmers’ Cabinet. 





¥ 
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Fruir Trees.—The soil round fruit trees which 
do not-stand in.¢ultivated ground should be spaded for 
two or three feet on each side. This is absolatelg 





necessary for young trees. —Gen. Farmer. 
* 


S at present .depending ie. 
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recommendation of a friend he planted- them,in Ain ' 
haS*a 
double row of perhaps 50 or 60 feet, of the most beat. . 


ae 


which fruit trees are planted, is stated to be very ben- 


The food or pasture of the trees is Increased in quanti-’” 





ON THE CULTIVA’ 

USES OF : 
Read before the Agricultural Soci Fredericksburg, and 
‘ake ordered to be published in th ers’ Register. 

The establishment of a broom factory, in the 
town of Fredericksburg, may: probably render the 
culture of the broom-corn an. object of some iin- | 
portance to the farmers in,the vicinity, Thus 
far, we have had little or no practical knowledge 
of the extent of the crop which may be gathered 
from any specific quantity of land, or of the value 
of the product. . ‘fen or twelve acres.have been 
cultivated by» Mr. C, H. Hunt and, myself, the 

resent year; but we haye made no estimate as 

t the amount per acre,.either of the .brush, by 
whichissmeant the broom, part, deprived of the 
grain,” with about six inches ofthe stalk, or of 
the grain.. Nor, had we procured this informa- 
tion, could it have been considered a fair experi- 
ment, or a safe guide, the. land being thin and 
exhausted,rand the season unusually dry and un- 
propitious. We design, the next. year, to mea-, 
sure our land, and make a careful and complete 
experiment, the result of which shall he. laid be- 
fore the society... From. information, obtained 
from Connecticut, where this.article is extensiye- 
ly cultivated, it appears,that the product peracre 
ranges from 200 to 4200-pounds of the brush, 
and from 20.to 120 bushels of;grain—ten bush- 
els of grap being considered: a fair estimate for 
yévery 100 pounds.of brushy It is'seldom that 
the quantity of brush falls below 400 pounds, and 
not.often-that-it reaches to 1200 pounds—-per- 
haps @fair average would be, 600 pounds brush, 
and 60 bushels of grain. ‘The grain is consider- 
ed at least equal to oats for horses and cattle, and 
superiorto buck-wheat for hogs. It isnot known 
what will beva fair average. price»for'the brush 
in our market.. The manufactory is yet in its 
infancy, and:the proprietors.have not ascertained 
what price the market for their brooths will jus 
tify them imgiving for the brush. But suppose 
the price of brush properly cured,,of a bright-and 
lively color,*to be five cents-per pound, and the 
quantity. produced to be 200 pounds below. the 
New England average, say. 400.pounds per acre, 
the producer would get $20. for'his crop, equal 
to five barrels of eorn, at $4 per barrel, ‘and 40 
bushels of grain in every respect equal to oats, 
for all-purposes for which they are used on a 
farm. It was not my intention, however, in 
making this commanication, to enter into any 
Speculations as to the probable value of this crop, 
or to present estimates founded on data so im- 
perfect and uncertain, but merely to state our 
actual exp erience, as limited as it is, of the value 
of thegrain. We work mules altogether, Last 





grain. ve 
been fed exclusively on this’g 
few months’it was ground an 
but the stoppage of the mills, fre 
rendered this. mode of feeding i 
the middle of July orthe fir: 
which time, we have fed*on the grain, ungr ee 
moistening it with water, a few hours beforéhand,” 
to soften and cause it fo swell and‘éxpand. The” 
mules seemed’ as fond of it aS ofany © food 
—have’continued throughout in excell er, 
and our manager informs'us,: they have worked _ 
with as much spirit and as briskly, as any which 
he has ever had the management of. oo 

I fed my cow, also, on this grain, for some 
weeks, during which, there was ‘a sensible in~’ 
crease of the quantity of milk, beyond what she 
yielded when fed on bran and chop, the usual 
food of our cows in town. -In preparing it for 
the cow, boiling water was poured over it, and 
it was kept well covered in a close vessel, until 
the grain expandedy and became soft. In this 
state she ate it, withgreat avidity. sat wi 

Ground, and properly prepared, it has been 
used .as a substitute for. corn-bread, by several 
individuals in our neighborhood, who speak si | 
favorably of it. Its appearance, when,cooked, ~ 
is dark red, very similar to rye-bread, and like 
it, it.contains a considerable portion of mucilage 
and vegetable gluten, which. I have no doubt 
renders it highly nutritious. Deprived of its . 
husk, which'gives it the dark color, by a process 
similar to that employed in cleaning rice and™ 
barley, it will probably become an agreeable, and’ 
healthy article of diet, and.a valuable subsitute _ 
for Indian corn, which..it very nearly approxi- — 
mates in taste. 


- . 


WitiiAM BROWNE. ~~ 





From the Genesee EBarmer. 
ITEMS IN DOMESTIC ECONOMY? 
To separate wax. from.the- impurities of the 
honey comb, put the comb into a bag, placé itin 
a kettle of cold water, tying a’small stone or other 


weight to the bag, to prevent“ its floating, and 


hang the kettle over a fire. As the water becomes 
hot, it melts the wax and causes it to rise;to the’ 
surface by passing through the pores of the bag, 
while the impurities remain. ee ’ 

Medicines should never be ke 


in rs, but 
always in bottles and vials; stdout tepakl be. 
taken that whenever: procured they be always: 
unmediately labelled.. Serious accidents, have, 
sometimes occurred, and lives lost, frém' ni 
in this particular, by administering’ OWE! 
stances through mistake. . as ‘ 



















‘Tt oft 
vials and 


Stoppers of 
Vials an F that it is 
impossible” 
difficulty, 


To remedy this 
ae 1 has been previ-_ 
te; to the neck about the 
sand thus causing aie 
wsagahs USS sréase the orifice 
edt Aas 7 opper, it will render, the. stopper easy 
to be removed. If the warmth of. the hand 
is not'sufficientyapply a cloth dipped in hot wa- 


eS iia 





Strong*pasteiis made by mixing flour arid water 
while: cold very thoroughly, the water to be in 
such proportion that when mixed it may be quite 
liquid, and then boiling it*till it is of a glutinous 
nature, stirring it constantly. The strength is 
much. improved by adding, while boiling, from 
one-fourth to one-sixth of the weight of the flour 
in powdered alum. As rye is. more glutinous 
than other grain, it makes a’strong paste ; when 
made into paste with alum, it is nearly as strong 
as glue. 


To prevent rust on steel instraments, rub them | 


over while warm, with white wax, then melt the 
wax before a fire, and continue to rub it with a 
cloth, until the original polish is restored. 
Cranberries may be preserved for a long time 
by drying them partially, and corking. them very 
closely in bottles. “A coat of sealing wax over: 
the cork would be advisable. 
To make court-plaster, take very thin silk, dip 
it ina solution. of isinglass (or fish glue) with 
water, and after it becomes dry, dip it several 
times in the white of an egg. 
A very. good material for blacking shoes and 
boots, may be madein’a few minutes by putting 
half a teacupfull of lamp-black in a tin. basin. or 
dish, adding the white of an Bi and rendering 
it sufficiently liquid by adding afd mixing tho- 
roughly with it, a quantity of'vinegar:. The only 
labor is ‘tixing the materials, which do not very 
readily incorporate. “= 
To make cement for glass or earthenware, take 
unslacked lime; the fresher and finer the better, 
pulverize itn a mortar, and sift it through a fine 
sieye ov coarse muslin. _ Mix this thoroughly and 
rapidly with the white of eggs, so as to form a 
thick paste,” and-use. it immediately. Broken 
dishes may besmended with this cement, and if 
neatly and skilfully done,» adhere’ very strongly. 
pr tg dissolved’ in alcohol is also strongly 
recommended asa good cement for this pur- 







Recta! mode of preserving eggs, is to oil 
‘over when fresh, and lay them in a box. 


Hy 


ct omend turn them overjevety day. 
pone 
eet 


use frequentiy, buy by the quan- ; 
Whatever rs obtained w bottles or! 


> 


eet oil bottle holds 


boxés:: For‘instante a 950" -.<k, but doesnot 
aS * blacking is 


Oke large bu ~ 












mall boxes. 
Zon omy dictates the saving of oV@F™ 
ectag Mra at preséit, but which may be’ 
useful hereafter. Hence separate and suitable 
; boxes, placed in vety convenient situations, should 
be appropriated respectively to iron rivets, staples 
sheet iron, old nails of different sizes, pieces of 
leather, twine, wrapping paper, rags, buttons,. 
&c. They canthenbe readily found when wanted, 
Where books, with common polished backs, .. 


WD 


be easily restored by rubbing them over with the” 
white of eggs, and when dry burnishing the 


; . . ° 
leather surface with a rounded piece of ivory, or 


other similarshard substance. 
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Maxine Burrer.-—Mik or creath, if you would 
have good butter, should never be allowed to be- 
come yery sour before..churning; if very sour, 
be assured, if the butter is noteancid (old tasted) 
when first churned, it wiil shortly become so.— 
Oxygen attracted from the atmosphere, is the 
cause of-sourness ; it is also the cause of rancidi- 
ty in butter, lard, bacon, orany other. substafice 


| principally composed of animal fat;.and is ‘the 
active agent in causing metals torust. @erhaps “ 


some one will ask, what is oxygen? Itis acon ° 
| stituent part. of atmospheric air, without which, - 
, a fire, or candle, -will not burn, it is also essential 

i fo the preservation of animal life. It is a color- 
‘less, invisible gas. As we said, it is the cause 
_of sourness in milk and _rancidity in butter, con- 

: sequently, if we wanta choigg article in the but- 
‘ter line, the milk should not be.verysour; iff 
however, the milk should be too sour, the excess 
of acidity may be neutralized: by. dissolvingya 
small portion of saleratus or pearlash, and add- 
ing it to the milk. It sometimes happens that it 
is almost imposgible to procure butter, even of am 
inferior quality, from very sour milk, owing to its 
sourness. When this happens, use the saleratus 
if you have it; if not, the pearlash, and you will 
directly obtain butter.—Maine Cultivator. 
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Wasuine Trees.—Lie from wood ashes or 
from potash, makes the best wash for trees. It 
should not be applied until May. or June, when 
it will kill the moss and-all the insects that adhere 
to the bark. There is asmallanimal resembling 
a lousa to be found on most youngtrees. They 
never appeat to meve except in the month ef 
| June, and then they are not. preat travellers.-— 
i "The He above named, Wf put on in. Junc, cffectite 
i 


4 > . : ~~ 
| alty clears the tree of this insect. JF, 


wa Pate .- 
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re convenient i...°2 ts. ih 


have had the polish rubbed off by chafing, it may ~~ 
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D. Cravton:—b 
ral Journal you motion of tie culture and) magutac- 
“Aare of the Co-<or Bean,by aiyself, with a request that 

give vou the mode of altivatagmeand the process ne- 
essary to procure the oil. It affO¥@s me much plea- 

® Sure to give any information that may be the means. of 
cultivating a plant so wélffadapted to our Climate and 
soil, Almost every part of Meury, .aud opel part 

Of Marshal wilkproduce it in gfeat abundance. . It 

grows best in gently rolling becch and poplar land, 
there is no crop £ have evernoticed, that is so much 
improved by manureasthe Palma Christi It should 
be planted-as carly.in Match as the season Will admit, 
as we do. corn, in checks—one stalk at each cheék to 
(remain standiig. Three or six beansare planted in 
a hill toinsure a good stand. » Jn thin land it should 
be planted a little closer than:corn. Lt-tequires about 
the same culturesas corn, ana produces from ten to 
twenty-fivebushelmper acre. U have: heard it from 
good authovity that as muchas fifty bu&hgls have been 
gathered from onefigre. It beginsto ripen the last of 
July;and tontinifes to ripen and grow untilfrost. tis 
gathered by cutting the pods as they” ripen, which are 
thrown on sleds drawn by horses. A yard is _pre- 
pared, called a poping yard, made like that for drying 
brick. The firmest ground of course will be chosen 
its size will be in proportion to the amount of land in 
cultivation; upon which the pods as they are taken 
frdm the stalk will be laid. A few days: of sun -will 
free the bearis from their covering; the hulls are clean- 
ed dtom them by a fan, such as.are used for cleaning 
wheat. : 
8” For pressing the oil, I use wrovght ‘iron screws, 
* stocked in-the manner ofstocking, screws for pressing 
cotton.’ 

Beoncur with you in the opinion that farmers might 
employ a portion of their grounds to good-advantage 
in the culture of the bean, for the following reasens: 

Ist. It should be planted before it 1s proper to plant 
corn or cotton. cd 

“2nd. Itcould be worked before corn or cotton would 
need working. 

34, "The gathering would be between the laying-by 
ofcorn and the picking-out of cotton; besides it greatly 
improves the production of other crops that are planted 
after it. -Whether it be the shading of the ground du- 
ring the-warmest part. of fammelliior the effect of 
a change of crop, I cannot tell, but the increase of the 
crops planted after the Palma Christi on my plantation 
has been at least“25 per cent. 

* ‘Yours, very respectfully, 
W. lL ANDERSON. 

Marshall county, Feb. 4, 1839. 
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j PEA€H TREES. 

A speach trees greatly exhaust the soil, tt is proba- 
Vly the cause, in some measure, ofthe failure of cro 
‘Cultivators would do well, ovcasionally, to retaove the 
exhausted soil from around the roots of the trées, sup- 

lying its place with good earth. Coal dust from the 


lacksmith forge, and wood eshes, are g Valnablenoyy: { 


sig) BEAN © SS 
nic d.in your, Agtitultu- 


ny other tre®,: tc 
ie ar & hs poe a. ee 
ae nasserted, as the result of an. incidental 
experiment, that squashes sov'n. in: the sal ill eapvite 
the frosts of winter and spring,and will mature tauch 
earlier than any whjehcan be sown m the spring.— 
It is worth a moge satisfactory experiment. \ The’ ear- 


liest sallads, we know, are grown inthis way. ©” 
Young treés should not bg plant wheal sens 
ing old roots dre, as they afe receptacle. erous 
worms, which seek their food in the roots. of the young 
trees, and open the sap vessels so thatthesap instead of 
nourishing the trees, flows to waste in the earth, and 
causes the loss of the tree. 
_ Deepdigging is essential tothe growth of young 
trees, in order that the rain water may. filter under® the 
roots, which otherwise would. be rotted by stagnant 
water remaining around them.—Colum. Sole 





. APPLES. 

Our readers need not be told of the value of this 
fruit. ‘Thenumerous varieties of delicious “fruit that 
an apple orchard may be made tosupp:y from one end 
of the yearto another—the multiplied Bt whic it 
it affords in the shape of tarts, pies, puddings, and 
. Sweet-meats—and the vast. amount of food for stock 
which alargeand well cultivated orchard produces, 
are too generally prized to require recommendation. 
—The tet settlers of a country, however, among the 
numerous objects demanding prompt attention, are in 
danger of neglecting the cuitivation of fruit longer 
than is necessary. : 

Ifapple trees are to be raised from seeds, it is admit- 
ted by all that fall isthe proper time to sew ther. 
The seed may be sown in beds prepared as for garden 
seeds,and should be covered nearly an inch deep. 

Dr. Van Monj@says, that trees, produced from the 
seeds of young trees, will bear fruit much earlier than 
mee taised from the seeds of aged'trees.—- Prairie © 

ee, ° 2 
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To KEEP BUTTER FREsH.—Work the milk 
thoroughly ot, salt it well, and pack it away in 


well seasoned white oak kegs, .or jars, so as to 
exclude the air as much as possible. Analo 
teaches that rancid butter may be made fresh & 
putting it into a churn, with a small portion of 
fresh milk, in which some _sala@ratus hag been 
dissolved, churning it, and. then taking it th 

the same manipulations.as newly churne 

There is a difference of-opinion amongst dai 
men as to the best method of salting,butter. 
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may be in use ten 
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all times go; in the 
é acility, and get’ your 
hem yOu can to no otherspe- 
ry that I ever saw or heard off , 
pbelow the cabbages takes away = © 
Pome from occasional rains or 

























if the plants are reared 1 “bed, may be fi 
eat in July, and Savoys keep good Gt Maye 












but few have experienced the advantages of trans- 
plantingsthe ibis h 

where” they are. 

crooked stems, into.a bed of rich mould, at four 
to.six inches apart, which is termed pricked oug;. 
and Steondly, when they have become'thrifty, 
and of good size, into the place where they are | 
to head. A hundred may be pricked owt with a | 
dibble in a few moments, and the plants are ren- 
dered doubly valuable by it. ‘The dibble is a 
sharp pointed stick, with .which a hole is made 





year. ‘Ihe early sorts, | 







very farmer understands the culture of this plant; | 


| 


» i.e. first from the seed bed 
genéfally crowded, and have | 


snows, and the little ditcheson the sides» 
the .bed keep the bed itself free from being © 
soaked with Wet.. Even if deep snows come and 
lie-for months, as in Nova Scotia, New Brutis- ' 
wick and Canada, it is only removing the snow 
a little, and here are the cabbages always fresh 
and.good.” $ 
have no doubt of the utility of this mode, +, 
and to those who raise cabbages for winter andy. 






| Spring market, when the price is always high,” 


Cobbett’s directions are particularly worthy ot 


| attention.— Maine C iltivator. . 








for the plant, and when it is inserted in it, the, 
earth is pressed to the root. The Savoy is the. 
most delicaté and‘keeps best for late spring use. : 
Cabbages keep well during winter in a trench,’ 
the heads down close together, and roots even | 
with the surface, covered merely with earth ; but 
they should be thus buried in a dry soil, and as 

» late as possible before winter sets in. Cobbett 
recommends, as the best mode of preserving cab- 
bages in winter, as follows: 

**Lay-out'a piece of ground four feet wide, and 
as long as is required for your cabbages. Dig on 
each side of it-a little trench a foot deep, and 
throw the earth upon the four feet bed. Make 
the top of the bed level and’smooth.. Lay some 
poles, orld rails, at a foot apart, longwaysjupon 
the bed. ‘Then put some’smaller poles, or stout 
Sticks, crossways, upon the ras or poles, and 

put these-last at five or six inclt@S apart. Upon 
these ‘lay corn stalks, or broomcorn-stalks, or 

brush of trees, not very thick, but- sufficiently 

thick to cover all over. Then, just as the frost 

is about to lock up'the earth, take up the cabba- 

! es; knock all dirt out of their roots, take off all 
ead or yellow looking leaves, and some of the 
outside leaves, besides; put the cabbages, head 
clownwards, upon the bed, their roots sticking up, 

and cover them so thick with straw as for the 
straw. to come up:nearly to the root of the cab- 

Do not’pack them quite close. It is bet-. 









ter if they do ‘not'touch each other.. Lay some 
bits of wood or brushwood, tofPrevent the straw 
blowing off. Ifthe frost catch ¥you, before 


re 
i got the cabbages up, cut them off close. 
2 ground, and let the stumps, instead of*the| 


Orcuarps.—We are’ oftelt ix quired: of as to 
the best time’ of trimming aprre trees. Old dry 
limbs may be cut away W',cnever you have lei- 
sure, buf green limbs “vould better be taken off 
later'than'this inthe season. When trimmed as 
late as May, the Wounds are sooner healed than 
when trimmed 1 ‘winter. Large green limbs 
should never ‘oe cut from the tree ; they are better 
there than ©n the fire—if trees are ‘annually trim- 
med of the small interfering limbs, there will be 
no larg’: ones in the way.—Bosten Culftoator. 
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From the Maine Farmer. 
PIGS IN CLOVER. . P 


We have once or twice lately called the attention of 
those interested in raising pigs, to the importance of 
having a clover lot for taem t@eraze in; during the 
summer. The following experiments tried some years 
ago by Mr. Jones near Dublin, shows the value of 
this feed for them: He was inthe habit of keeping 
from 25 to 30 swine, by penning them upon clover, 
ffom May to October. His mode. was tormake @ 
movable fence Yim sufficient to enclose aspace 
about twenty yar@s square. This he moved every 
day. At night he drove the swine to thetye, and 
usually kept them‘in the stye whenever it rained. He 
fed them, when they run out, at hight, with the wash 
from the kitchen, aud butter-milk, &c., ftom thedairy. 
Two English acres of tolerably grown clover were 
ample for them daring thé season, as-they went over 
itthree or four times, aod they manured the land in 
the mean time sufficiently for a,good crop of potatoes 
another year,, “<3 ie 

PE as 


Morus 4 vLTIC yiis.—The Savannah Repub- 
wlican states that t ad Silk Company, ‘ocated d 
in that county, had ‘lately sold 600,000 morus. multi- 1 
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Wi e your eabbages perfectly green. 
‘the sprmg, when the frost breaks up; 






vi through the straw. Out of his 


caulis trees; all grown in that vicinity, to be delivered 
ys 


in November get x 





' what is best, or a want of en 


ov 


science in religion, and individual judgment in 


» those courtesies which : exist between w.oll-bred 


80 


ne ta ee % 
— . ee 
His BOR 


BY THE RE 


PHOUG 
" 2 


“sIndecision is amevidenee 
‘evinces either a want 6 

‘Many are philosophers in grea@irmist 
who lose their equanimity in trifles. “Wheir 
bles resemble streams whith ripple most’ 
the water is the shallowest. ¥ c 

He who writes against the abuses of the age 

in which he lives must depend on the generosity 
of the few for his bread, and the malice of the 
many, for his fame. 


nolitics, will be regarded as a'sophist by the bigot 


> 


He who maintains the right of privaté ‘con: | 





- ee and asa radical by the politician in 


P "Fokcas’ of deference and respect are frequently | 
the pera Res . ~essigns of vanity. They flow from ! 
: sb ae riess to the objects which they 


f@ supposed néf. ~~. ney 
thus familiarly recy, saise and honor ;.and remind 


us of the goose, whic. 
however high, lowers its - 
They who occupy the n. 
have the most at stake in pres 
tranquility; for, in popular con 
earthquakes, the highest objects ars" 
topple.and fall. .' 
/Somé@@editors cast themselves so f..t beyond 


h passing under an arch, ! 
read. 

rost eminent stations 
Serving the public 
vulsions, as in 
ys? the first to 


men, that they find’in their very position a" ¢x- 
emption from responsibility. No man who has 
cleah apparel himself, will return the mud-bai:s 
with which he may be assailed by one who has 
taken up his stand in the ditch. 

Scurrilous epithejs are’ like foul birds, which 
transiently disturb and disfigure the foliage of the 
trees on which they light, but whose nature is 
never mistaken, for they carryon. their feathers 
the Fess ge of the nest ete they were 
hatched, _ sik aa : 
~ -Hfa@ person is bent upon quarreling with you, 

ve hima to do the.whole of it himself, andhe 

On become weary of his unencouraged o¢+ 





tion. vi most malicious i}. 
as Even the ram. will -Manum, but $1 will be received i 


uit against a disregarding object, 
find his own head more injured 
et of his blind animosity. 

If you wish to make use of a man, ascertain 
‘the measure of hi8 susceptibility to flattery; for 
all that you cant raiS@him.in self-estimation will 
‘be at your disposale” Conviage ay men that 


|. SIXTEEN HUNDRED POUNDS. 
| good judges, that he will lose 150 pounds. in 


‘TERMS OF 





you can teach him to play cn two fd dies, eqtally 
well, at ihe same time, an¢ faye gipmmice th 
one shall be played maixly {otwour adem % 
Death is the most cerftin. snd yet the Mast un- 
rortzin of ev@liig, That ig, “8 céme noame can t 


ery’ 


: the Tennessee: Fanner is subject only to newspa 
Wit: cOne:cent for 


“hyinds:4 mi 
come 


, Ci urver. 
"that ha i 
deceive 2 


me as 


Virtue may. be misrepresented, persecuted, 
consigned to the grave; but the righteous wake 
not more assuredly to the reality of their hopes 


than this to an immortal remem TANCe sip 





© Mamtorn Hog.—Robert Alexander, a sub- 
stantial farmer from Jackson, Washington county, 
hag raised and sold'to George. Swartz, of this 
city, for $200, a “‘leetle the largest” hog that 
was ever dreamed of. This noble porker is now 
two years and eight months old, and weighs 
it is supposed, by 


dressing, which will leave his useful weight 1450 
pounds, -He measures eight feet nine inches in 


length, and is regarded by connoisseurs as the 


largest animal of his race, ever raised in America. 
This is the second hog that Mr. Alexander has 
raised to the enormous weight of over 1400 lbs. 
Albany paper. 
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THE TENNESSEE FARMER. 
_ Tue Tennesse Firmen, is amen, monthly at $1,50:per. 
paid in advance. Payments 
made within three months of the. commencement of the ycar 
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_ Prom Sicily ‘sugar cane’ yas ‘ransplanted 
to Portugal and Spain; and. after the discovery, 
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“Many are philosophers in’ gt 
who lose their equanimity in trifles. 
bles resemble streams which ripple mast 
the water is the shallowest. 

He who writes against the abuses of thet age 
in which he lives aust depend on the generosity 
of the few for his bread, and the malice oF ier 
many: for his fame. 
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emption’ from responsibility. No man who bas 
cleah apparel himself, will retarn the muid-bai.'s 
with which he may be assailed by one who has 
taken up his stand in the ditch. 

Scurrilous epitheijg are’ like foul birds, which 
transiently disturb and disfigure the foliage of the 
trees on which they light, ‘but whose nature is 
never mistaken, for they carryon their feathers 
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. Even the most malicious ram will 

Se to butt against adisregarding object, 

usually find his own head more injured 
: pject of his blind animosity. 

If you wish to make use of a man, ascertain 
the measure of hi8 susceptibility to flattery; for 
all that you can ra min self-estimation will 
‘be at your disposalr Conviage. Bay man that 
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MOTH Hog.—Robert Alexander, a sib 
stantial farmer from Jackson, Washington county, 
he§-raised and sold to George. Swartz, of this 
city, for $200, a “‘leetle the largest” hog that 
was ever dreamed of. This noble porker is now 
_two years and eight months old, and weighs 
SIXTEEN HUNDRED PouNDS, It is supposed, by 
‘ good judges, that he will lose 150 pounds. ih 
| dressing, which will leave his useful weight 1450 
pounds. .He measures eight feet nine inches in 








largest animal of his race, ever raised in America. 
This is the second hog that Mr. Alexander has 
raised to the enormous weight of over 1400 Ibs. 
Albany paper. 
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TERMS Or THE TENNESSEE FARMER. 


Tue TENNFSSRE Fi RMER, is published ‘monthly at $1 r, 
nanum, but $1 will be received if paid in phase. feet 
tnade- ‘Within three months of the. commencement of the year 
will be considered-in advance. 

All subscriptions must commence with the year. 

No subscriptions discontinued, but at the option ot the Editor, 
until all arrear are paid. 

All letters on business in any way connected | with the Ten- 
nessee Farmer must baie ee to Emmerson & Dedderick,: 
Jonesborough, Ten.jaml in order to ensuite attention m be 
post paty.. 
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